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IS YOUR TOWN INVESTING IN THE AMERICAN OF 
TO-MORROW? 

By H. GRACE FRANKLIN, R.N. 
Director, Woman's Charity Association School for Mothers, El Paso, Texas 

Is your town investing in the American of to-morrow? Stop for 
one moment and think. Try to recall everything being done in your city 
to insure it a safe place to rear your baby. If you have no baby, what 
about your neighbor's baby? Are you practising prevention? 

The greatest asset for any man or city is good health, and this can 
only be secured by removing everything which does not promote good 
sanitation. When a town has been able to reduce its death-rate, it has 
made a step along the right lines. If ten people per thousand died in 
your town last year of typhoid and you have been able to bring that 
number down to seven per thousand this year, you have done much. And 
has it occurred to you that your life may be one of the three saved? 
Has it also occurred to you how much you may have saved in doctors' 
and nurses' fees and in druggists' bills, if by proper city building you 
have been saved from contracting some one of the diseases caused by 
poor sanitation? 

Think of it and then ask yourself if your town is investing in the 
American of to-morrow. Ask yourself if you can afford, as a citizen of 
that town, to have it known that its death-rate is high, that tuberculosis 
exists, that its children are pale, underfed, undersized, and show signs 
of a bad beginning. This bad beginning may be due to the fact that 
the mother was starved and the child came into the world handicapped ; 
it may be due to a privy in the back yard and the child may have inhaled 
foul air and is suffering from mephitis; it may be due to an unven- 
tilated home and the child may have inhaled the germs of tuberculosis; 
it may be due to impure water, impure milk, a drunken or diseased 
father; it may be due to uncleanliness of all kinds; and you, who are 
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Loaned by The Survey. 

G. O. P. to Dem. — I don't know who this V. N. is, but she's 
getting all the votes to-day. — Minneapolis Journal. 

*' V. N." was the visiting nurse fund of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciated Charities which raised money by a successful tag day. — 
The Survey. 
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taxed to maintain schools, are educating a child and expending large 
amounts of money to maintain a school system, of which you are proud, 
only to have that child die at the time he will be of most use to the 
community. 

Begin at the bottom. Look into the sanitation of your town and see 
if everything is in readiness for the future American. Don't waste 
money, begin at the beginning, and every dollar spent on educating 
strong, healthy Americans will come back two-fold in healthy men and 
women and a better generation of Americans. Until that thing can be 
done, we must take hold of the child as he comes to us, and we must fit 
him for better citizenship by making him a clean, healthy American. 

We can do this by establishing playgrounds, public baths, recreation 
centres, medical inspection in the schools, personal, home, child, and 
school hygiene, schools for mothers (prenatal and postnatal), milk inspec- 
tion, baby welfare work, and in so many other ways, and when you figure 
up the cost and you realize the great saving in lives, you will feel you 
have indeed received big dividends on your investment. 

How to begin? Get your good citizens aroused and interested. Put 
up to them the proposition and put it up in a business way. Ask them 
to take stock in this new American enterprise. Let each man invest as 
he feels he can, then secure a worker, and here is where you must be 
most exacting. Everything depends upon the executive head of your 
company, and these workers are scarce and the demand is great. 

The first requisite is a graduate nurse, one who comes from a school 
(connected with a general hospital) where the requirements are high and 
where the training is broad and thorough. You require a woman of 
education and culture, for the cultured mind is the result of develop- 
ment, training, strengthening, and refining of the mental, moral, and 
physical powers. In addition to the nurse's training, your manager must 
have had training in social welfare work. She must be alive to all new 
ideas and all new work taken up. 

Your worker must be a business woman, for if she has not made a 
success of her life she cannot make a success of your business. Just 
being a graduate nurse is not enough. She may give baths to perfection. 
She may know the many things so essential to a good nurse, but she lacks 
training along the line which is most important, and that is the recon- 
struction of the homes and the lives of the poor. 

Your manager must be a sanitarian, a humanitarian, a graduate 
nurse, a social welfare worker, a domestic science teacher, one who does 
not shun from personal contact, where every impulse is toward friend- 
liness, a desire to help, and with a longing to build up and educate so 
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that the cause of present trouble may not be repeated. In fact, you need 
some one with efficiency to handle every emergency which may arise. 

Again I ask, Is your town investing in the American of to-morrow? 
During the last ten years over three million babies, under one year of 
age, have died in the United States. How many have died in your town ? 
And it is not only the babies who have died, but what about the little 
ones who live and in after life develop tuberculosis and die because of 
the sickness they had contracted as babies ? Three million babies in ten 
years or an annual death-rate of three hundred thousand! Do you 
realize what that means to America? 

We speak of race suicide. Our race suicide comes in the slaughter 
of the innocents, for these babies need not die. In many places where 
preventive work has been introduced, the death-rate has been cut in half. 
For so many, many years a baby's death was rated as due to the hand 
of Providence. To-day we place the blame where it is due, and that is 
at the door of social, economic or moral conditions. 

(To be continued.) 



A "KLONDIKE" BED 

OUTDOOR SLEEPING DURING WINTER AT THE EDWARD SANATORIUM, 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 

By WINNIFRED McEDWARD, R.N. 

1. Arranging the Bed. — 1. Sew a layer of building paper on the 
springs and over it a strong piece of unbleached muslin or canvas. This 
not only prevents the cold from coming up underneath, but also keeps 
the paper in place. 

2. Place an unbleached muslin cover over the mattress and a pad on 
the top of it; then cover with a white cotton sheet, tucking it in at 
head and sides. 

3. Cover three-fourths of the bed, lengthwise, with a heavy woollen 
blanket, with part of it extending over one side. Put another one in 
like manner on the other side of the bed. Place a pillow at the head. 

4. Place a double flannelette sheet, five and one-half or six yards in 
length, over the bed, with the closed end at the foot. Fold over the sides 
of this sheet (allowing enough room to sleep between) and let the under 
part of the sheet extend over and around the pillow. 



